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| Irrigation. ‘Tho subject of irrigation will be dealt with more fully in the 
next chapter ; and it suffice here to say that the whole district 
depends largely on irrigation for ite crops. the 


and Dinapore subdivisgjons the Petna-Gayé Canal, a branch of the 
Son canal system, suppligs a considerable area, In the Bihar 
. subdivision the landlords and cultivators maintain a large number 
of private irrigation works fed partly by natural drainage and 
* partly by the rivers flowing nerthwards from the Gaya district. 
The Barh subdivision relies almost entirely upon the floods from 
Yhe Ganges and other rivers to fertilize the soil for the obi 
<= crops and to supply moisture for its growth ; and rice is very little 
grown . Well irrigation is universal in the neighbourhood 
* of villages, where poppy and vegetables are grown. 
— As in other parts of Bihar, the crops grown in Patna are 
cuors. ‘divided into three great divisions—the aghani, bhadoi and rabi 
créps. The aghani consists of the winter crop of rice, which is 
cut in the month of Aghan (November-December), and sugarcane ; 
the thadot is the early or autumn crop, reaped in the month 
of Bhado (August-September), consisting of 60 days’ rice, marud, 
kodo, muizo, millets and less important grains; while the radi 
» crop, which is so called because it is harvested in the spring (rab), 
includes such cold-weather crops as gram, wheat, barley, oats and 
pulses, The normal acreage of the aghani crops is 559,000 


crops 240,000 acres (21 per cent,), and of the radi crops 459,700 
acres (40 per cent.). There are} also 21,000 acres, or 2 per cent. 
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then drained off and the 





allowed to dry for 15 
a It is this practice, known as nigdr, which maka 
rainfall, or failing that, irrigation essential to successful 
harvest. These late rains (the Hathtyd) are the most irportant 
in the year, for rot only are they required to bring the winter, 
crops to maturity, but also to provide moisture for the sowing of 
the rabi crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or if water 
cannot be procured from artificial sources, the plants will wither 
and become only fit for fodder; but if seasonable showers fall or 
the crops are watered from dhars, paina or canals, the rice comes 
to maturity in November or December, and is then reaped. Tho 
greater portion of the rice crop is transplanted, but that on 
inferior lands is sown broadcast. In low-lying marshy lands 
sowing is commenced as early as April. When the rainfall is 
plentiful and the land is low enough to remain constantly under 
water, nothing but ing is required. On higher lands, and 
in case of deficient rainfall, i on is necessary. 

The bhadoi rice, which covers 14,200 acres, is also sown broad- other 
cast in June or July and not transplanted ; it is regarded as a Kinds of 
60 days’ crop (called sd/hi from sdth sixty), and is generally 
harvested in August or September. There is another kind of rice, { 
known as the loro or spring rice, which is sown in January, trans. 

after a month and cut in April. It is grown only on 
marsh lands and in the beds of shallow streams, and the area 
(1,800 acres) cultivated with it is i 
A noticeable featuroof rice cultivation is the way in which it 
is conducted according to the lunar asterisms called nakshatras.* 
The seed-beds throughout the country are, if possible, sown 
within 4 period of 15 days, called the Adra nakshatra which i 
lasts from about the 20th June to the 5th July. Transplantation p 
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from the seed-beds goes 6n during the Punarbas, Pukh — 
and Aares naksatreveh 18th July—15th August). The water on 
the fields in which the young plant has grown up after traps- 
tation is regularly drained off in the Utra nakehatra (12th 
25th September), a périod when, as o rule, there is little rain; 
and after the exposure @f the soil to tht air and sun,,the usual 
* heavy rain of the Hathiyd nakshaira (26th September—7th Ogtober) 
is awaited. “After this, it is the universal custom to keep the fields 
wet during the Chitra nakshalfa (8th—20th OctoWer); and at 
the commencement of the Siwdti nakshatra (21st October 
November) they are again drained, and the paddy is left to its#lf 


“Ae +11 the Bisdkha nakehatra(4th—L5th November) when it is out. 


+ Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times of 
sowing and transplanting from those given above, the cultivators 
are always careful to drain off the water from the fields in the 
Utea nakshatra, It may be said that every cultivator begins, 
if ho possibly can, to let off the water on the first day of that 
nakshaira, and this is done, without any hesitation, in the 
country commanded by tho canals, because the cultivator looks 
to them to supply him with water, whether the Hathiya rain 
fails or not. It is generally agreed that after this drain- 
ing (nig@r) rice plants cannot exist for more than from 15 
to 20 days, unless watered, without rapid deterioration ; and as 
no ryot will take water till the Hathiyd nakshatra has commenced, 
the Canal Department is called upbn to irrigate within a few 
days every acre under lease. If water is delayed a woek after 
it is wanted at this stage, the crop suffers; if it is delayed three 
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The grain i@largely consumed b¥ the poorer classes in the form 
ol saftw, or is converted into flour and made into a coarse bread, 
in “bad seasons, when the rice crop fails, it supports them till the 
crops have been harvested. ° 7 
Jowar (Sorghtm vulgare) is another valuable millet grown Jo«ir, 
on 15,500 acres ; it is sometimes called jinerd or jonhari, ie, the 
little janerd ‘maize) with reference to the smallness of its seeds 
as compared with those of maize, - 
Kodo (Paspalum scrobiculatum) is another millet sown on Kode 
poor lands early in the rains and reaped after they are over. It 
is a millet cheaper than rice, which is popular with the poorer 
classes, as it can be readily grown on an inferior soil; it is eaten 
boiled like rice or sometimes in chapdtis, but is not very nutritious. 
Ploughing of the fields for the rabi crops commences early in Ralé 
the rains and is continned at convenient intervals, sufficient time *°™* 
being given to allow the u soil to be exposed to the air, 
In the case of clay soils in’ unirrigated parts, more frequent 
ploughing is necessary for all rabi crops, because otherwise the 
soil would become so hard that, if there was no rain at the sowing 
time, « crop could not be sown. The time of sowing rabi 
generally regulated by two circumstances—the heavy rains of 
Hathiya nakehatra (26th September to 7th October), and 
approaching cold season. If sown too late, the plants will 
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area, Bowing begins in October, the seed being sown broadcast 

ioe _or by means of a seed, drill, called chura, attached to the plongh ; 

Ect and the crop is harvested in March. Wheat is regarded as ope 

pen of the most delicate of all the radi crops. . 

pepe. Barley is grown on* a normal area of 75,000 acres (6 per 

_ cent, of the normal net cr&pped area), mostly on the sandy loam 

‘called alsundri, Sowing takes place in November, after the 

- _ soil has been prepared by ploughing, and has been manured 

+ with ashes and cow-dung when"they are available The crop 

ig usually not irrigated if there are timely showers, but in 

__ dry season it receives a few waterings from any adjacent é 

“Tt is, axa rule, ready for harvest in April, 

_ Gmm . The other great class of rabi crops consists of pulses, of which 
gram or dant (Cicer arietinum) is by far the most extensively 
grown, a normal area of 82,100 acres or 7 per cent. of the 
normal net cropped area being given up to it. Besides forming 
an excellent fodder for horses, this pulse is eaten by the 
natives in all stages of its growth. The young leaf is eaten and 
the grain is split and converted into da/, or pounded into sattn. 

Among other rabi crops may be mentioned peas, the china 
millet (Panicum miliaceum), ‘ué(/i (Dolichos biflorus) ‘and various 
pulses and lentils, such as arhar or rakar (Cajanus indicus), masuri 
(Erviim Lens) and Ahesari (Lathyrus sativus), the crop last named 
being frequently sown broadcast among the rice stubble, 

_ Oilseeds. —_ il -soeds occupy an important phsition among the radi crops, 

bry The chief is linseed (Linum usitatissimum), which is grown on a 

ee normal area of 15,400 acres; it is nearly always sown separately 

es or with wheat and gram. The other principal oil-seeds are 
bl mustard and rape, which are grown on 12,400 acres, 

ie oil. The castor oil plant is the special crop of didra lands. There 

pot : 
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ae in September and reaped in May. It is reported to yield 4 to 6 
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above or below that standard. 
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After the plant has flowered, the first process is to remove 
the petals, whicl? am subjected to a process of baking, and thereby 
made to adhere together, and manufacfured into thin repnd 
sheets, about 9 inches in diameter (known departmentally as _— 
leaves), which are used afterwards as coverings for the provision 
opium cakes, The opium is then obllected during the months 
of Febrnary and March, by lancing the capsules in the gfternoon 
* with an iron instrument and gcraping off the exudation the next 
morning ; this instrument, which is called a ndharni or nastar, 
+ consists of a kind of four-pronged lancet tied round with stglng, 
» ,. wothat only about one-twelfth of an inch of steel 
Frori the beginning of April the cultivators bring in their 
* opium to the weighment centres of the diferent 
where it is examined and weighed, and the balance due according 
to the Opium Officer's appraisement is paid to them on account, 
After dedneting the advances made. Final adjustments are made 
between August and October, after the value of the drug has 
been ascertained by assay at the Patna Factory, where the final 
process of preparing the drug in balls or cakes is conducted, __ 
There is a tendency for the cultivation of poppy to decrease, 
as yoar by year it is becoming less profitable to the ryots. The 
plgnt is delicate; a thoroughly favourable year (such as 1903, when 
some cultivators’ fields produced as much as 18 seers of opium 
per bigha).comes only at uncertajn intervals; and the cultivators 
have had to contend with a number of bad seasons. Thero is 
* acoordingly a marked tendency to withdraw from an industry so 
precarious and to substitute the more robust or such 


‘ 


i 


paying crops as potatoes, chillies and vegetables, which can 
\ ee be grown at a greater profit and with less trouble. 
movement has been quickened by the fact that the of — 

cereals has increased of recent yoars, while the price paid for the 








potato being one of the best “varieties grown in the Province. 
Molons are grown in considerable quantities in the fields near the 
bank of the Ganges; they are of 2 kinds, the musk melon or 
hharlesa and the water melon or farbur. Both are sown inesandy 
soi!, generally in*October, and come to maturity in March or 
April. There are also two kinds of cucumber, one a large variety 
called dakri and the other a smaller species called shire. Pump- 
kins and gourds are put to a variety of uses. They are caten raw 
and also in curries ; and the rind is used by fishermen to float 
their nets; “while the hollow gourd is used by musicians as a 
sounding board for their guitars and by religious mendicants to. 
serve as a water-bottle, Among condiments the favourite is the 
chilly, which is grown in large quantities near the homesteads ; 
turmeric, coriander and ginger aro also cultivated extensively. 

The most popular fruit is the mango, which grows freely 
and forms a valuable addition to the food of the people during 
the hot weather, though eo flavour of the local fruit is 
decidedly inferior to that of the Malda and Bombay varieties, Of 
the other cultivated fruits, the commonest are the plantain, lemon, 
hicha (Nephelium Litchi), jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia), 
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“i ont of a total area of 334 square miles; but it must be remembered 
that in Bjhar a ldkge tract is covered by the rocky Rajgir Hills, — 
‘We and only 27 square miles are culturable waste. In the distfict, 
as a whole, nearly ,the entire area capable of cultivation is 
already under tillage, gnd there is little room for a further 

advance of the plough. P whe 
Iurzove- The Bihari is, on the whole, a conservative cultivator Sith an 
er, *pathetic indifference to agriculgural improvements, and the Patua 
peasant is no exception to the general rule, Variou’ experiments 
shave been made from time to time in the Government and Wards’ 
ae estates with different varieties of manures, seeds and modern 
i but these experiments have had little influence on 
* oultivation generally. Practically, the ouly new appliance which 
has found favour with the people is the Bihia sugarcane mill. 
This is an iron roller mill worked by bullock-power, invented in 
1874 by the proprietors of the Bibi estate in Shahabid, and 
hence known, as the Bihié mill, Its popularity is now firmly 
established, and the old-fashioned wooden mills which necessitated 


the cutting up of the cane and extracted a mere fraction of the ~« 


juice are now no longer seen. 

Selected seeds and new varieties of crops have also failed to 
find favour, with the exception of potatoes, which the cultivators, 
especially those along the bank of the Ganges, have taken up 
i . An agri tal farm has recently 
beon started at Bankipore, south of the railway station, 927 bighas — 
havipg been acquired for the purpose; and an . Agricultural 
Association has also been formed. It is hoped that these insti- 
tutions will help, to some extent at least, to popularize improved 
methods of cultivation. 

The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle of 






eer { Srapiicaltare, but is observed asa matter of practice, especially in 
| _ the case of the more exhausting crops, such as sugercane, which is 
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scarce, for the hot® weather the ground rete si 
moisture end the graf is parched up by ie rang Sn Nearly — 


all the land available for pasturage, moreover, has been givensup 


to cultivation; and the cattle have to be content with the aunty? as 
herbage found in the arid fields or aro sfall-fed on chopped straw, 
maize stalks, and occasionally linseed, 

Buffaloes are eraployed for the plough, especially witen deep 
mud is being prepared for the éransplantation of pgddy, and are 
also used for slow draught wérk, but their chief value is for the 
snilk which they yield in large quantities. Sheep are reared on a 
small scale, but are undersized and of poor physique. Goats are 
bred if almost every village, and pigs of thg usual omnivorous 


kind are kept by the low castes, such as Doms, Dosidhs and | 


Musabars, The only horses are the usual indigenous ponies; they 
are generally undersized and incapable of heavy work, but those 
used for chtds often huve astonishing endurance and a great turn 
of speed. Though very hardy, they are generally broken in tuo 
early, and are sometimes starved or worked to death before they 
are 7 or 8 years old. 


: Peberinary Veterinary assistance is afforded ata veterinary dispensary 
_Mistance. which the District Board and the Patna Municipality jointly 


maintain at Patna; 114 horses and. 35 cattle were treted as 
in-patients at this dispensary in 1905-06, and 2,263 horses and 
361 cattle as out-patients. 4 4 








CHAPTBR VII. 


IRRIGATION, - a 

Tux agricultural “prosperity of Patna depends largely gn an Ixpran? 

extensive system of artifcial irrigation. To the west the oulti- or 

yators have the benefit of a portion of the Son canal system, and ; 
et ee 


are thus certain of an ample and regular supply of water; 

elsewhere the people ere dependent on indigenous methods 
of irrigation which have practised from time immemorial. 
This indigenous system is so devised as to utilize not only 
the rain water and the water brought down by the rivers 
debouching from the Gayé district, but also as much of the 
flood water as posible. This is done chiefly by means of 


The water is impounded in these reservoirs and distributed over 
the fields through narrow ifrigation channels called sarhds, 
Whseover the level of the Selds to be irrigted ia lower Gen 
that of the ater, water is led into the Aarhds through pipes known 
as bhokiés ; while if the level of the fields requiring irrigation 
¢ j means 
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is an artificial catchment bagin formed by blocking the drainage _ 
of the sugface wafmeor even « small drai rivulet, which thus _ 
locks up the water and stores it for supply of the fitlds. — 
Theso catchment basjns are nearly always of a more 
rectangular shape, embgnkments being raised on three sides 
the rectangle, while the fourth side is Itft open for the water to 
enter. The highest embankment is at the lowest end,and the 
other two embankments projegt from either side, diminishing 
in height as the level of the ground rises. In thi# way a three- 
4idod catchment basin is formed, following the slope of the lend 
and having some arrangement to -let out water, at the spot 
where* the .drainage would naturally issue if there were no 


If the dhar is built across a drainage channel or other rivulet, 
and thus may receive more water than it can hold, there is a 
spill or weir to pass off surplus water, which may then flow on 
to another d/ar lower down. In small dhars, where the quantity 
of water banked up is not great, it is generally sufficient to cut 
a narrow passage through the earthen bank at the deepest spot to 
draw off the water as required. Ifthe mass of water is great, a 
half pipe, formed out of the trunk of a palm tree and known as a 
bhokla, is \et into the bank to protect it from excessive erosion. 
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106 PATNA, 
as a fulcrum; at one ond the beam is weighted with a log, 
» stone or mass of drief*mud, and at the other ig a rope with a cone- 
shaped bucket attached, which when not in use rests above the welt. 
When water is required, the cultivator pulls down the rope till 
the bucket is immersed, as soon as the tension is relaxed, the 
- weight attached to the lever raises the bucket of fsclf; and 
ona the water is thon emptied and led by narrow channels isto the 
x © fields. . 

Irrigation by means of the mot (leather bucket) is‘much rarer. 

When this method is employed, water is raised by a large leather 

« bucket secured to a rope, which passes over a rude wooden pulley 
supported by a forked post, and is fastened to fhe yoke of a pair 
of bullocks. hese supply.the motive power, for as soon as 
the bucket has been filled, they descend an inclined plane, varying 

P in length with the depth of the well, and thus bring it to the 
surface. One man is required to look after the bullocks, and 
another is stationed on the well to let down the mot and empty 
it when it comes to the surface. 

Two other water-lifts commonly used are the hwring and 
the sair or chaar, The karing is a long wooden scoop, made 
out of a single piece of wood, hollowed out and shaped like 
one-half of a canoe. The broad open end of this scoop rests 
on the water-channel leading to the field, and the pointed 
closed end is dipped into the water, which is then raised by 

. means of a lever overhead with a weight at the end of it. 
ai 2 This machine is used for lifting water either from the reservoirs 
Bs; (@hars) or from a lower to a higher channel where water is 
ics plentiful and the elevation small. The «air or chdar is used when 
= \ the quantity of water remaining is small ; it is a triangular basket 
baie made of bamboo with the edges raised on two sides; cords are 
Pan attached to each side, and these are held by two men, one standing 








* means are necessary. Without privs and dhars, the tenant in 
many parts get no rico crops; and on the other hand, if 

~ he paid a fixed cash rent to his landlord, the latter would be in a 
position to spend the money in other ways gnd neglect the duty 

of laying out channelsand embankments and of keeping them 

in order, Custom has, therefore, decreed that these works shall 

fe be made and maintained by the landlord, while the tenant pays 
the latter a share of the actual crops. This arrangement serves 


. » 
Expenditure on such works of improvement is, therefore, a 
good investment for landlords, as they rapidly repay the outlay ; 
but, unfortunately, there is a tendency on their part to neglect 
this ‘duty. Nearly all the large and important pains and dhars 
wore made many years ago, when largo areas were under the | 
control of single zaminddrs, and 
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| zamindir’s influence has also led in recent times to more frequent 
4 — iochaly nguting the Cece ee 


ees from the attitude of the landlords, thei 
artificial irrigation works are apt to break down owing to the — 
. absence of proper engineering oe on oe H! 
form reservoirs large enough to be of material use in storing eS 
+ water, Sold bask Gh tients of eomibtarohie and being 
in many cases not provided with proper escape they sre B| 
Kable to be breached on the occurrence of heavy rain and made : 
useless for the time—and that too the time when they should be. “y 
most useful. Similarly, the pains are not only neglected owing 
to the subdivision of proprietary rights, but safier fromthe 
want of proper headworks to .control the inflow as well as to i 
regulate the water level of the channel at its entrance. Much "§ 
damage is consequently caused by their scouring out at thé intake ; 
and sometimes such widening and deepening ends in the pains 
small rivers. In this way, the original bed of the 
river becomes silted up; the tract of country formerly irrigated 
from it by other pains taking off lower down are left without 
means of irrigation, and cultivated lands are converted into 
waste; while the main stream, having adopted the artificial 
channel of the pain, cuts away the adjoining land, and floods and 
depreciates other lands by a of sand. 
A very sttiking instance of the injury caused in this way is 
afforded by the Sakri, the course of which between Bibar and — 
___ Asthawan has been altered by the construction of two large pains, 
Sa which take off about 12 miles south of Bihir. These channels 
4 have for want of proper regulating works gradually 
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maintenance of the canal and the conduct of irrigation operations, 
and a separate &seablishment is entertained for the collection — 
of the revenue. ‘ 

The irrigated area, is divided nto blocks, the lease of all the 
lands in each block being arranged so as to lapee in the same year; 
and in fixing the period of the leases éfforts are made to see that 
leases for an equal area-expire each year. . Water is supplied to 
€ the cultivators on application ona prescribed form, the year being 

divided into three. seasons, viz., hot weather, kAfiri/ and roti. 

fr date is fixed for each season, and the lease or permit granted 
for that season is only in force for that partiqular period. Besides 

these ‘season leases, there are long-term leases, or leases for a 

period of seven years, which are granted at a “somewhat reduced 

rate, 

The long-term leases are only granted for compact blocks 
defined by well-marked boundaries of such a nature that the 
leased lands can be clearly distinguished from the adjoining 
unleased lands, and also so situated that unleased lands will not 
‘ordinarily be irrigated by water supplied for the land included 
in the block, These boundaries are mentioned in the application 
for the lease, on receipt of which a special report is submitted to 

the Subdivisional Officer. If the lease is likely to be approved, — 
he issues orders for the block to be measured, and a detailed Ahasra 
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cultivators of the different holdings, and 
that water is distributed qyer the leased area, 
on 
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case of season leases. - —e 
There five rates charged for the water supplied, vis. ae 
j season leases from the 15th October to the 25th Marcheat ten 
2-8 an acre; (2) hot weather leases from the 26th March to é 
25th June at Re. 4-8 an acre; (3) leases during tf same " 
period at Rs. 2 Yor each watering; (4) sharif season lenses . 
between the 25th June and the 2dth October at Rs. 4 an acre; 

and (5) seven years’ leases for block areas for any kind of crop 

between the 25th June and the 25th March at Rs. 3 an aore, 

Acourate statistics of the area andor irrigation are available geri, 
only for the headquarters and Dinapore subdivisions, and those t+ or 
ata’istios relate only to tho oultivated ares irrigated by the (e\** 
Patna-Ga;& canal system, which, as mentioned above, supplied . 
water to 54,497 sores or 85 square miles in 1905006, In the 
other subdivisions nothing more than estimates oan be given, 
and all that is claimed for them is that they furnish approximate 
figures. Acoording to these egtimates, 42,000 acres in the Barh 
subdivision and 287,000 acres in the Bihar pubdivision are 
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CHAPTER VIIL P 


f: NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


“Genxmarry, the Soubah of Behar,” wrote Mr. James Grant 
in 1787, “ derives its superiority over most of the other provinces 


- of the Mogul Empire from the great natural advantages of a 


climate; high and fertile soil, well watered, productive 
of the drier grains, and all the luxuries required by the more 
active, warlike inhabitants of the north; with a centrical situa- 
tion, having easy communication internally, and serving as an 
emporium, or by means of the river Ganges, a thoroughfare to 
facilitate the commercial intercourse between Bengal, as well as 
foreign maritime countries, and the more interior provinces of _ 
Hindostan. Agriculture, manufactures and commerce have 
always highly flourished in this favoured provinee.*” Of all 
the districts in Bihar, these remarks applied, and itill apply, with — 
the greatest force, to the Patna district, a fertile tract of alluvial 
soil intersected by numerous rivers, which has been developed 
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{n May the Sapervisor urgé@l that it was “absolutely neoes- 
_sary to remove the brigade from Bankipore beyond the Curamnasa, 


themselves from misery and hanger by industry ‘and labour, 
“The miseries of the poor at this place increase in such manner, 


that no leas than 150 have died in a day in Patna.” 


interior part 
be 
such 
that they seemed rather inclined to submit to death 


shat 
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” Relief was given, it is true, but it was left to private charity 
to food the starvini?- “Maharaja Shitab Rai,” says’ the Saip-ul- 
Mutakharin, “ melted by the sufferings of the people, providell 
a handsome manner Yor the necessities of the poor, of the 

the old, and the distfessed. In that dreadful year, when famine 


e 
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* and mortality, going hand in hand, stalked everywhere mowing 


Ques fown mankind by thousands; Shitab Rai, who heard that, grain 


sum of Rs. 30,000, and directed that the boats and rowers 


This grain being landed at Azimabad, was,sold at the Benares 
price, whilst the boats were despatched for another trip ; by which 
management there were always boats landing and boats loading. 
In this manner, during the whole time which the famine lasted, 
his numerous bonis, divided in three squadrons, were constantly 


as prisoners, by but attended as patients by a 
heer number of clerks, who kept an account of them, and were assisted 
‘f by a number of servants, who at stated times used to come loaded 

with victuals ready dressed for the Mussulmen, and with a 
ne of grain and pulse and a sufficienc of earthen vessels, and of 


| _ firewood, for the Gentoos; at the same time, several ass-loads of 


was a little cheaper, and in greater plenty, at Benjges, set apart a — | 
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the hefdquarters subdivision and no rain in all the other sub- 
divisions. The result was a very scanty harveSt of the rice crop. 
In the Bihar subdivision, indeed, there was about one-third of 
the usual outturn; but in the rest of the district there was, as 
pared with ordinary years, only from one-eighth to one- 
sixteenth of a fair harvest. . 

As to the effects of the scarcity and consequent rise in the 
prices of food grains on the people, though the lower classes 
were hard pressed, there was nothing like a famine. Grain was 
poured in by private traders in very large quantities; and _ 
works were opened in every part of the district, where there was 
the slightest demand for labour. Not a seer of grain was spent 
district in charitable relief; for where there was any 
this kind of relief, in order to meet*the needs of 
other destitute people, private charity, stimulated 
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di huts hed ; 
replaced and thef%re recompensed by the soil being fertiljzed 
by a rich deposit of silt, which produces magnifi crdps. 
Thus no real or lasfing distress results, and it has never been 

* found necessary to*un@lertake any ggneral measures for their 

+ relief. In the south also local floods are sometimes caused by 
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. cause little genuine distress. * 
Plot ot —»-Big floods occurred in 1848, 1861, 1870,and 1879, and of 
mr Nabe years the most serious inundations are those which occurred 
in 1897 and 1901, That of 1897 was caused by the Son in 
high flood running into the Ganges, which was itself high at the 
time; and it was also largely aided by heavy local rain. The 
Dinapore subdivision suffered most, and the damage was ascribed 
to the Patna-Gayi Canal, which prevented the water getting 
away to the east. It was pointed out, however, that though 
the canal slightly augmented the flood’ caused by the Son, 
it prevented a still more serious flood which might have come 
from the Ganges, 

aed The most disastrous flood within the memory of the present 
inhabitants ocourred in September*1901 as the result of a simulta- 
neous rise of both the Son and the Ganges. On the lst September 
the level of the Son at the Koolwar bridge was only 9 feet, 
but by the morning of the 3rd idem it had reached the height of 
17°6 feet ; and the river continuing to rise throughout the night 
and all through the next day, the gauge showed the unprecedented 
flood-lovel of 22 feot by 2 a.m. on the 5th September. .At the 








and was then to land. The é4adoi crops were 
& little in the interior and were completely destroyed on t 
lands ; but it must be remembered that many 
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some 
brought under cultivation which had been allowed 
Over 3,009 houses were destroyed, especially along 
the Ganges from Patna city to the Dinapore cantonments 
the Manor thana; but in the former tract the inhabitants 
expect anything else when they build their houses on the edgo 
a great river like the Gangese The Dinapore-I’atna road was 
overtopped for 3 miles of its length, and somo parts were badly 
scoured, ‘I'he country on both sides of the railway from Bihts 
as far as Arrah was an inland sea 15 miles long, and there was a 
on the gradient to the Son bridge. The Manor-Bihta 
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i OHAP@ER IX. . 


= RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES, 


_ SYerexs ‘Txnw are two systems of rent payment prevalent in the district 
 pavuney. of Patna, viz., the bhdoli system, under whi¢h rents are paid in 
’ ind, and the nagdi system, under which they are paid in cash. — 
bhdoli system is specially in vogue wherever the cultivation 
any particular crop, such as rice, is largely dependent upon help 
rendered by the landlords in making aud maintaining works of 
artificial irrigation, as is the case in the Bibar subdivision. Most 
of the land under cultivation in the low /4/ lands to the extreme 
east is also hold under the b/doli system. This is due to the 
fact that in this area the outturn of the crops is very uncertain, 
the yield being largely affected by the vicissitudes of the season, 
and a fixed cash rent would, therefore, tell with peculiar hardship 


ere 


under both systems. Except, however, in the special cases 
tional above, the system of payment of rent in is, 
rule, preferred by the cultivators, because it leaves them a 
margin of profit, and saves them from the peculation 
inseparable from the complicated metbod of appraisement 
division in vogue in ona ye, at pa bhdol 

under 
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inour expenditure on irrigation; and the tenants’ interests are 
also safeguarded, For, if the landlord does not bear what are 
called gi/andési charges, iv., doos not maintain the reservoirs 
properly, the crop is a failure, and he gets little or nothing ; 
while if he spends an adequate amount on such works, a good . 
harvest is reaped and he gets a good’ outturn for his outlay, 
Rents are, accordingly, paid in kind for lands benefited by 
irrigation works constructed at the landlord's expense; and 
as his profits ere directly affected by the outtarn, this system 
gives the tenant some assurance that he will not neglect their 
maintenance. 

The ideal rule of the (ddoli system is that the produce 
should be divided half and half between the landlords and 
tenants. Such a division, however, is very rare, being restricted 
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as rent, irrespective of the proportion it bears to the whole crop. | 
In Patna this systé és found almest exclusively in the case of 
the landlord's sirdt or home-farm lands. A variety of this cystem 
is called chauraha, ih which the rent consists of a certain 
number of mannds of cleaned rice per bigha. This tenure also 


_+ is principally adopted by landlords When letting their siraf 
4 


i 


The share of the produce whigh the landlord receiyes is deter- 
mined either by /atdi, i.«., the actual division of the crops, or by 
damibandi, i.c., the appraisement of the crop before it is reaped. 
Generally, each village has a fixed custom as to the payment of 
rent by batai or dandbandi. Under the batai system or agorbatdi, 
as it is also called, because the landlord’s men have to watch 
(agorna) the crops carefully to prevent their master being robbed, 
the grain is harvested by the cultivator and carried by him 
to the threshing floor, where it is divided between the landlord 
and tenant, after the pa t of the allowances given to the 
harvesters and others. hatever the proportion, however, the 
tenant’s share is usually augmented by his being allowed to 
keep the tari, iv., the refuse grain mixed with the dust which is 
left after the bulk of the crop has been removed from the 
threshing floor, as well as all the straw, chaff and any grain 
blown away during winnowing. 

Under the dénébandi system *the division of the produce 
has passed into an estimate of its quantity or value before the 
crop is cut. Tho produce of each field is appraised before the 
harvest and the ryot is allowed to take the whole away, being 
debited with the landlord’s share or its value, When the crops 
are nearly ripe, the landlord, or his agent, and the cultivator 
repair to the field, acoompanied by the patwdri or village 
accountant, an dmin or assessor, a jarilhash or mensurer, a sdlis 
or arbitrator, a #avisinda or writer, and the vilkge headman. 
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from the amount weighed, and is entered in the field-book. The 
-— tepant is then at liberty to reap the crop andgfirvest it, whenever 
it*suits his convenience. The total \aheee-al the inidiaed, hill 
is entered in a statement called éeAri, is appraised according to 
the market value of the grain, and is pakl by the tenant cither 
a ing to the agreement made between 


Whether, the danabandi or the bufai system prevails, a number Callom. 


of allowances have to be made out of the grain befdre the land. 6 *! 
lord's and tenant's share is determined, the chief difference being 
that in the case of appraisement the amounts given in the form 
of allowances are caloulated instead of being actually weighed. 
Thus, it is the custom for the various village officials and land- 
lords’ servants to receive 2) seers of grain between them before 
the produce is divided between the landlord and tenant. The 


ary allows 


gc 
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guméshta or landlord's agent, the patwdéri or village accountant, 


and the gored or village messenger get 6 chittacks each, the Aatwd 
or weighman gets four, the dmin, the “navisinda, the Kandu or 
village water-carrier and the Kumbdr or village potter two each, 
while the berd/il or gumdshia’s peon gets the lion's share with 10 
chittacks, 

There can be no doubt that the bAdo/ system is almost indis- 
pémable where the crops are very uncertain or cultivation 
is dependent upon large work® of artificial irrigation. It is not 
too much to say that if the bAdoli system were to be abolished, 
not only would no new dhars be constructed, but those exist- 
ing would fall into disrepair, It is true that the land-owner 
now-a-days does not always do his duty in constructing and 
maintaining @dare, but he would do it still less if it were not 
that he shares in the produce of the land. On the other hand, 
the system bas grave defects, not the least of that it 
engenders slofenly cultivation. The incentives to industry are 
not so strong os in the caso of nagdi lands, for the tenant receiv. 
tens fem gabe cement pepe soa 9ce cpt tye 
tion and will not devote his energies to improving the land, The 
 pesult ie that the 4Adoli lands are comparatively while 
hi the »agdi lands receive the cultivator's best care 

_ because here whatevér surplus is left over after 
is profit. 

SN elanseer, under the bhdoh nyse endless 
rule? as e method of appraisement and division 
for fraud and In a amall estate, 
e petty mamiadar ean look his own fields and see the 
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with them; and@ his income is so vitally affected by the 
adequacy of irrigation werks that in bis own interests he is bound 
to keep them up. f . 

The defects of the system are more apparent in large estates, 
sf if the method of datdi is dollowed, the opportunities for 

fraud are very great, and if the ddndbandi, both landlords 
andetenante are at the mercy of the underlings whom the former 
have to maintain. If the gumashtas side with the ryots, it is 


appraise until the crops are ruined by the delay. The result is 
that the subordinates can enrich themselves at the expense of both 
parties, and the landlord is often forced to introduce a middle- 
man in the shape of a lesfeo, as a preferable alternative to enter- 
taining « large staff of servants, who are an expense to himself 
and a fruitful source of oppression to the tenants. Here again 
the estate suffers. The (¢hikadér or lessee has no permanent 
interest in the property; he endeavours to squeeze out of it os 
much as he can during the period of his lease, and the tenatits 
are oppressed. There is, however; & steady tendency on the part 
of cultivators to secure cash rents, the result being that disputes 
about nagdi and bhdoli form a marked feature of the litigation 
between landlords and cultivators in this district. 
The nagdi system is the system under’ which rents are paid in 
cash. Where this system obtains, there are 4 peculiar tenures 
called Aast-bah, hal-~hasili, balkat and jaidadi. 

Under the Aast-didi system, the rate of rent is fixed at a 
particular amount per bigha, but rent is actually” realised only 
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forming portions of Government estates; until there is a 
settlement of the whole Piney aber pees yal 
for the entire area, but the@e figures may be taken as fairly 


is shewn in the following tables, These statistios ha 
Obtained from the settlement papers of cutis sietteled 
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The rent of kewa/ land, growing rice and rabi crops, is very 
uniform ig all pattaef the district. In the Dinapore subdivision 
the average is Rs. 5 per acre, in the Bankipore and Barh subdiei- 
sions it is Re 4-8, an@in Bihar it is Rs. 6 per acre. Duras land 
suitable for bhadoi and wabi crops averages Rs. 7-8 per acre in 

+ Dinapore, Rs. 5-8 in Barh, and Rs 9*per acre in Bihar. The 
oS ad loam known as balsundri, which produces inferior bhadoi 
e“"find rabi crops, brings in an avegage ront of Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 3 per 
acre in all parts of the district. The rent of didva lands varies 

ly. The very best didra land, on which there is a rich 

. deposit of silt, will fetch Rs. 30 per acre; while the worst, where 

ta the soil is nearly all sand, goes down as low as 12 annas an acre. 

é Conmpaney The rent of didra land is higher thdh it would otherwise be 

owing to the fact that in many cases the tenants have no occupancy 

Rs: rights, In the case of other lands the cultivators usually possess 

ae ocoupancy rights, and are fully aware of the privileges which 
they are entitled to under the Tenancy Act, Most small land- 
holders, however,—and With the almost infinitesimal subdivision 

of estates which has taken place, they are very numerous,—hold 

some quantity of sirdt or private land in which no right of 

_ occupancy can be acquired. . 
Waons, The wages paid for labour, whether skilled or unskilled, are 
far lower than in the east of the Province, but they shew a great 
advance on those prevailing in 1874, At that time the rates were 
reported to be four times what they were formerly, but even so 

ts they were low enough. Coolies or labourers were paid at the rate 
of 2 annas per diom, and agricultural day labourers earned one 

anna for a day’s work, but were usually paid in grain, at the rate 

of 3 seors of paddy or khes@ri, representing a money wage of an 

Hise anna or a little more. Smiths got from 1 to 4 annas and carpenters 

ee from 2} to 3 annas daily. At the present day the normal rate 

te. of wages in towns is, in the case of unskilled labour, 3} annas per 

Re: diem for a male adult cooly, 3 annas for a woman and 2} annas 

if for a boy ; and in the case of skilled labour, 5 to 6 annas fora — 
 garpenter or mason, to their skill, and 6 to 8 annas 








unaffected by any rise in the price of food-grains. Whatever the ~ 
fluctuations in the price of these in the market, the laboirer’s 
wage remains the same. 


The gradual rise in the wages of labour which has taken p,.t 


place, at least in urban areas, has not kept pace with the rise 
in the price of food-grains, In April 1751 even the finost kind 
of rico sold at 31 to 36 seers per rupee, while paddy could 
be got at 95 to 111 seers per rupee; the price of wheat ranged 
from 56 to 63 seers and of gram from 100 to 104 seers, according 
to their quality, while the best salt was sold at 16 seers per 
rupee, The extent to which prices have risen since that date 
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grains with those obtaining in former periods of scarcity. In 
1866, the year of the Orissa famine, when Patna was slightly 
affected, the maximum price of common rice was 1] seers 8 chit- 
tacks per rupee, of wheat 7 seers 4 chittacks, and of maize 12 
seers 4 chittacks per rupee, In May 1874, at the height of the 
* famine, rice sold at 12 seers per “rupee, wheat at 15 seers 10 
and maize at 18 teers 8 chittacks per Tupee. In the 
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_ large section of the community less thaif¢would otMorwise be 


KS the case. 


As regards the resources of dene & definite statistical 
information, of a vory date is atailable, but in 1888 « 
minute investigation was as to the ciroumstances of an agri- 
cultura? population of 2,708 living on the produce of 5,427 acres. 
The average area of each holding*was found to be 5 acres, but 263 
of those who formed the subject matter of this enquiry, or 23 
eent. of the whole number, represented families with less 
24 acres, who wore obliged to supplement their livelihood by 
working for otheg, and 460 or 17 per cent. were landless 
labourers. According to these statistics, about 60 per cent. of the 
agricultural population cultivate 4 acres and upwards, and gain a 
fairly comfortable living; while 23 per cent, have to reduce their 
seale of living during the interval, from March to September, 
between the cold weather and dhedoi harvest. As regards the 
landless labourers, their number is comparatively snifll, the 
demand for labour exceeds the supply, and they have begun to 
travel far and wide in search of employment. Aas a rule, it may 
be said that their earnings are sufficient to give them a full 
allowance af cheap food, clothing and a hut to cover them. But 
with a people so dependent on the soil a better insight into their 
material condition is obtained by seeing how they withstand 
. seareity ; and it is very noticeable that Patna is practically immune 
from any general famine. Even in the famine of 1897, when 
other parts of Bibar suffered severely, there-was no distress in 
Patna, and no relief works had to be opened. 

In the district generally there aro few great landlords with 
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generally sufficient for their maintenance, as will be apparent from 
a eed a 
average area held in 
| different parts of the 
| district, according to 
_ the settlemenf papers 
| of certain scattered 
Statistics 
~ for the whole district 
are nog available, but these figures may be.taken as fairly 
tive. They show that holdings ase smallest in the 
Bihar subdivision, but there the greater part of the land is held 
on the bidoli or produce-rent system, under which there is no 
enhancement of rents, as the proportion of the produce taken 
by the landlord does not alter. 

The most prosperous cultivators are those in the neighbour- 
hood of Bankipore, Patna and Dinapore. A large cultivating 
class live on the outskirts of these towns and make a comfortable 
living by raising garden produce, including large quantities of 
potatoes, onions, garlic, cauliflowers and other vegetables, which 
are exported in large quantities to Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal. This class are generally well-to-do, and have little 
fear of loss either from drought or inundation. Elsewhere the 
cultivators have @ resource unknown to the ryots in Bengal proper 
in the cultivation of poppy, which plays an important part in the 
rural economy. Those who undertake to grow it receive allow- 
ances in cash proportionate to the area which they undertake to 
plant; these advances are made ata time when money is most . 
coveted ; and large sums thus find their way into the hands of 
the people. In 1896-97 nearly 8} lakhs wep paid tp the 
cultivators ; and though the area under poppy has shrank of late 

were paid as advances in 1905-06 in the 
























_ Jabourers’ families. 





cularly if the harvest promises to be a Bumper one, 

in tHe family; and some debts are 

transaftions closely connected with agriculture, ag., for the ai 

purebase ofeseed, plough or catile, or for extending cultivation ° — 

or making agricultural improvements. . 
As regards the labouring classes, the village artizans fori an Labouring 

emential part of the viilage community, are partly paid for theirs 
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eat only one meal of saftw in the middle of the day in order 
to be able to invest their savings in jewels and ornaments, In 
the interior the lot of the landless unskilled labourers is a hard 
one, especially as they are recklessly improvident. Sponding 
what they can earn from day to day, they have very little to 
pawn or ell, and they are the first to feel the pinch of scarcity 
when any failure of the crops ocours. On the other hand, 
numbers of labourers migrate year after year at the beginn’ 
of the cold season, for tem employment on roads, tanks and 
railways, in the harvest fleld, and in other miscellaneous employ- 
ments, returning again at the end of the hot weather in time for 
the agricultural operations which commence with the bursting of 


the monsoon. 

Many thousands of the adult males are also found spread over 
other parte of India in quasi-permanent employ, and all those 
persons make ypmittances to their homes ; while those who migrate 
for atime bring back with them the balance of their savings. 
In this way, large sums of money are sent or brou 
© athe district every year, and are expended in the support o 
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they are better off than the ordinary labourer, 
on of the demand for labour. 
Moore, Collector of Patna in 1893, may be quoted :—“ There 


still 1 large class of people who hold no land, grow no crops, 
and have no ambition for prosperity. They are not accustomed 


_— to regular and continued labour, and they arg accordingly the 
whenever 


most recklessly improvident people in India.” Marrying 
they like, and taking no thought for the morrow, the poverty of 
Musabars and Doms leaves them still addicted to crimes against 
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OCCUPATIONS, MANUPACTURES AND TRADE. «+ 
As in other parts of the Provinces, the majority of the are Occurs. 
or agrigulture for their livelihood, altogether 3 por mint 
cent. of the population being engaged in agricultural pursuits; 
this, however, is the lowest proportion in South Bibar, Of the 
total number dependent on agriculture 41 per cent. are actual 
workers, including 269,000 rent-payers, 105,000 field labourers 
and 14,000 rent-receivers. The Kurmis and Koiris, who vumber 
181,000 and 80,000 respectively, are the principal agricultural 
castes; but the large castes of Ahirs and Babhans are also 
mainly cultivators, though the former are also usually herdsmen, 
and the latter petty land-holders. Besides those supported 
agriculture, there are 27,000 persons, with 38,750 dependen 
classed as vegetable providers, i ¢., the market gardeners of the rf 
district, who make large profits by growing vegetables on the 
rich land in the vicinity of village homesteads. ‘l'ho agricultural 
labouring class is chiefly composed of the lower castes, such as 
Dosidbs, Chamars and Musshars, ~ 
Industries support 17°1 per cent. of the population, a propor- 
tion higher than in avy other district in Bihar except Shahabad 
(177 per cent.). This is in all probability due to the 
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and 4,000 shoe-makers, as well as numerous grain and pulse — 
dealers, grain parchefs, tobacco sellers, thatchers, and basket ond ° 
mat-makers. \ 
Next in importance come the professional classes, who account 
for 2°4 per cent. of ths population; 43 per cent, of these are 
* actual workers, including 6,000 priest’. The number of those 
gpported by commerce is the highest in Bihar, but even"so they 
*  yepresent only 1°2 per cent. of the population. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 48,000 general labourers and 
8,000 earth-workers. 
meadibxorse- The manufacture of opium is by far the most important 
industry in the district. The first process coysists of the manu- 
facture of what is known as “leaf”, wlfich begins when the 
pa ee poppy plants flower in January and February. As soon as the 
_ tare, ~— flowers mature, the petals are collected and placed in an earthen- 
ware pluie over a slow fire covered by a damp cloth. They are 
then pressed by means of a cloth pad, until the steam, acting 
upon the resinous matter contained in the petals, causes them to 


inches in diameter. In the case of leaves of the highest quality, 
which are called chdndi, the thick portion by which they are 
attached to the capsules is usually cut off. The leaves are delivered 








Bis Secesed under ortain slancegherie enndiiions, This pesewd is 
- separately collected and taken over from thé cultivatérs by the 


On the care with which thefpaseed is separated 
from the drug depends, to a great extpnt, the purity of 
is 
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where the weighment of the opium is conducted under the direot 
supervision of gazetted officers of the Department. 

The drug is classified according to its consistence by the officer 
in charge, who al@ gxamines it for adulteration. Should the 
opium be found to contain any foreign substance or be suspected 
of such, it is set aside for subsequent and more detailed examina- 
tion by the Opium Examiner at the Factory; and on that 
officer's report, the opium is either confiscated or a deduction mado 
from its value according to the degree of adulteration. Good 
opium is paid for on delivery at the rate of Rs, 6 per seer of 70 
degrees consistence ur more, i.¢., if it contains 70 per cent. or more 
of pure opium, and the price then given falls if the drug contains 
less than 70 per cent. of pare opium. After classification and 
weighment, the opium, if of low quality, is placed in earthen jars, 
but if more solid, *, over 6% degrees consistence, it is put in 
stout drill bags, which are then sealed and despatched to the 
Factory. 


After the classification, weighment and despatch of the opium qy. 
from the weighing stations, the scene of action is transferred Opium 


to the Opium Factory, which is situated in the heart of the city 
of Patna, and occupies the site and some of the buildings of the 








generally about the end of July. The standard fixed for Bihar 
opium is 75 degrees, but it is rarely possible to cake all the 
opium at that standard. As high a standard as possible is fixed, 


and the only manufacturing process that is necessary is to so 


mix opium of different gonsistences as to get the required 
standard wousistence for the whole, a process which is technically 
known as “ alligation.” After the alligation has been completed, 
the opium is taken to the caking room and there weighed 
out, 1 soer 74 chittacks being allowed for each cake or ball 
to be manufactured. If, owing to the low consistence of the drug, 
it is not possible to alligate at the recognized standard, a small 
additional allowance of opium per cake is made for each degree 








the rate of 500 chests daily. When a sufficient number of chests 
have been packed, they are despatched from the factory to 
Caloutta, where the chests are stored in godowns specially built 
for the purpose, until they are cleared for exportation. The 
obests used for packing the opium are manufactured by the Saw. 
Mills at the Factory, which are in charge of an Engineer dircotl 
subordinate to the Factory Superintendent. , 
The opium prepared for local consumption in India is called 
excise or abkdri opium. The opium is dried by exposure to the 
‘sun until its consistence is raised to 90 degrees, owing to the 
evaporation of the moisture in the drag. It is then weighed into 
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of the Patna Opium Factory. The former have been established 
for the purpose of teaching the students practical engineering, 
and the latter are chiefly employed in making “chests for packing 
opium. Some foundries are at work ia Bankipore, south of the 
railway station, and at Dinapore, end a large factory for the 


*manufauture of icv an] acrated-water has been erected at the 


former place. 

There are no mines at work in the district. Formerly a small 
gold mine was worked at Kalidupur 3 miles from Rajgir, but 
the work done was merely of a prospecting nature, a few tons 
of quartz being taken out of different pits ond tested, and there 
were no real mining operations resulting in a definite output, 
The mine was abandoned, after a very short existence, in 
1892, . 

Nowhere is the decline of Patna as a manufacturing centre 
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cally every kind of industry is carried on, but none of them are of 
importance or extent; and with the exception of the 
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weaving is also carried on to a limited oxtent especially 
in the Masaurhi thina. Towels, bed-sheots, table cloths *and 
napkios of a saperior kind are manufactured at Dinapore ; at Bihar 

good maslin, like, the well known Dacca muslin, is produced ; 
" and asedr tape is made in Patna city. 

Carpet making is practically confined to the latter place, which 
is described in the Monograph an Oarpet-weaving in 
(1907) as “the great seat of dari manufacture in Bihar.” Here a 
large number of the cotton floor cloths called darts and satranjis 
are woven in Sultanganj, Alamganj and Pirbahor; and cotton 
dalichas and woollen dsane in the two thanas first named. A 
small quantity of the coarse carpets called Ad/ine aro sold to 
wholesale dealers and exported to Calcutta; and woollen carpets 
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chamber; the broken glass is fixed on a blow pipe or metal rod ;_ 


and having been or softened, is blown or pressed into the 
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Patna avd Dinapor@are celebrated for their skilled carpenters, 
whose dexterity is attested by the handsame carved balconies found 
in these towns. A large quantity of European furniture and other 
éabinet work of good quality is wade in the workshaps of 2 firms 
at Dinapore and exported to other places. Dog-carts and palkis 
are‘aleo made in the same two towns under European supervision, 
and find a ready sale among native gentlemen. 

Gold and silver embroidery and brocade work are carried on 
in the Chauk and Khwaja Kalin thinas in Patna city, where 
there are about 1,000 men employed in this industry, and also to 
a limited extent in Bihar town. The embroidery, which is of 
two kinds, known ‘as Admdani and sardosi, is chiefly applied to 
caps and to the trappings of horses and elephants; it has not 
the reputation of Lucknow or Benires work. The gold and 
silver wire and leaf used are made locally, but most of the 
gold thread comes from Beniires and the United Provinces. 

, The manufacture of jessamine oil at Barh is an interesting 

industry, which is now almost defunct. The men engaged 
in the industry, who are called gandhis, are mostly Rajputs by 
caste, but there are also a few Muhammadans. There are still 
ten © 


2. 


25 bighas of jessamine. The oil is made from fi seed, which is 
kept wrapped in a cloth with jessamine flowers after the husk 
has been removed. The quality of the oil depends upon the 
number of times the sesamum is impregnated with jessamine 
the oilis extracted. When the quantity of flowers used 

is 12 times that of the sesamum, the oil is called baragund and 
sells at Rs. 12 a seer ; when it is six times, it is Called chhagund 
and sells at Rs, 5 or 6 per seer; and when it is three times, it 
is called ¢ingund and sells at Rs. 2 to 3 per seer. Five seers of 
oil. M 
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Ther is very little lapidary’s work carried on in the city 
of Patna or & its vicinity, withethe exception of carving small 
pieces of crystal or pebbles (imported principally from the hilly of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur) and polishing them into small stones, 
called sagines, for setting in rings, necklaces, amulets, oto, , Some 
business is also dong in carving phylacteries of hexagonal shape, 
with appropriate verves from the Korfin inseribed on thom, to serve 
as charms against disease, expecially palpitation of the heart. 
These are principally used by Musalmins and low caste Hindus, 
who prize them as preventives against attacks of disease, the “ ovil 
seye” and other similar influences. In Patna the Avkkdke or 
Iapidaries are all Musalmins, who have followed tho trade for 
generations past. There are also a few families of these lapidarios 
in Bihar and in Bindidih, o «mall village 15 miles to the 
south of Bihar ; but in every case these men have some other trade 
to supplement their work in stongf'as alone it is not sufficiently 
remunerative to support them. 





Regarding the wood-carving‘industry, the following remarks Wood- 
may be quoted from “A Monograph on Wood-Oarving in °*¥ine- 


Bengal” by Chevalier 0. Ghilardi:—“ The existence of wood- 
at the present day is practically nominal, Judging, 
however, from the remains of the older wood-carvings in that 
interminable line of houses extending from Bankipore to Patna, 
it is clear that much better work was produced in the past, when 
this industry apypars to have enjoyed a period of happy florid forms, 
with which the work done at present cannot bear comparison. It 
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